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CANTO L 



T^HE fair Felice sang, laughed and loved and 

dreamed, 
As maidens in their spring are wont to do. 
And where there shone no sun-gold in her sky 
The sky was blue. 

She dwelt within her grand ancestral home, 
The brightest rose-bud in a garland's length — 
Awaiting her perfecting summer-time 
For perfect strength. 
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Where forest-oaks the rings of centuries showed, 
And summer-leaves by summer airs were stirred, 
Felice would stray and sing with wild-wood glee, 
Unseen, unheard. 

Yet when the leaves of Autumn, wearing brown. 
Like chapel-going monks swept o'er the sward, 
Their whisper woke to music in her soul 
Some untouched chord. 

Her mother, when Felice had come to earth. 
Although of wedded bliss small part had known. 
But kissed her child, then closed her eyes and died. 
And passed alone. 

The father was a pale, stem, silent man, 
As cold as the philosophy he learned, 
Too cold to love the loveliness of earth 
He scorned, or spumed. 

Far better he had graced some cloister dim, 
Or in a grey old college kept for boys, 



CANTO I. 



Taught by example hard and solemn truths, 
Bereft of joys. 

He drew from books of sombre-tinted garb 
A power from the power of their lore, 
Where Felice read strange words, saw leathern 
backs, 

And nothing more. 
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CANTO II. 



The war that clashed between the North and South, 
And snapt the reed, and rent the forest-oak, 
Broke, clarion-ushered, o'er that Southern home, 
And echoes woke. 

The sounds of cannon loomed across the mead 
That erst had known the sweet and peaceful strain 
From bells of kine, that plashed their ringing out 
Like summer rain. 

The student rose and left his books and lore 
And grasped the sword and cast aside the gown, 
And sighed as one who mourns a sceptre lost 
Or jewelled crown. 

Then Felice clasped her hands, and wept some 

tears. 
As through the startled land rang fierce alarms. 



CANTO IL S 



She put her faith in God. She asked His strength 
For Southern arms. 

£nfolded in an ancient Creole home, 
Far from her place of birth, far from the strife, 
Near to the Crescent City's life was cast 
Her quiet life. 

A maiden aunt of mien demure and prim, 
Whom Time had stiffened in her views and joints, 
With hawk-like vision guarded all the ways 
And marked the points. 

And none save Rupert "who cared nought for 

girls '•— 
A nephew to the aunt and cousin to the niece, — 
Might visit without form, and linger long 
Beside Felice. 

In silence wrought the God of wings and darts. 
In silence sped old Time upon his way, 
And Rupert loved Felice. She liked his suit 
Of home-spun grey. 
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As moments strung together make the day, 
So circumstances scattered here and there, 
Went each to make the love of Rupert sure 
Beyond repair. 

The sunlight falls with radiance on the south, 
It woos the early floVret with its kiss, 
Where bright birds sing as if no other world 
Could equal this. 

As fruit grows ripe and rich and mellow soon 
In sunlit lands untouched of chilling storm, 
So Southern love^ as fruit in sunlight reared. 
Is rich and warm. 

Brave Rupert sought the presence of Felice, 
And in the words that heart to lips had taught, 
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He told his love, and for a recompense 
Her love besought 

Young Love the violet-eyed, the sweet-breathed 

Love, 
Unchanged of time, of changeless time renowned ! 
Before her kneeled, his laughing turned to tears, 
A prince uncroi^Tied 

But she, Felice, oped wide her grey child-eyes 
On Rupert bended low in manhood grace, 
And wondered for the look of pain that marked 
His noble face. 

Anon she spoke : " Dear Rupert, I am sad 
Because I give you pain without intent ; 
Ah, still your sighs, and drive away your tears, 
And be content ! '' 

With that she rose and gently touched his head 
With her sweet lips, then glided from his sight. 
For Rupert life had lost its one reward — 
The world its light. 
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CANTO IV. 



Through mists of evening Rupert saw Felice 
Go sailing o'er the water from the land ; 
He saw her face in shadow, her sad smile, 
Her lifted hand. 

He saw her throw a kiss across the wave, 
A little wave between her and the shore, 
A wave between the two — mist hid the rest, 
He saw no more. 

Heart, heart unanchored, billow-beaten bark, 
Unguided thou art floating toward the storm, 
To dash upon some rock that stops the way ; 
To wreck thy form ! 



CANTO IV, 



The vessel named the Arrow sped along 
With slave and mistress bound for Cuban port 
To run the gauntlet past the dark-mouthed guns 
That lined the fort. 

Wrapped in dim distance shone the shore behind 
When Felice rose from her soft, youthful sleep, 
Rocked by the waves, and soothed with lullabies 
From out the deep. 

Staunch Rupert joined the riflemen that day ; 
When rays of gold illumed the eastern arch 
The soldier-band with one accord began 
A northward march. 

On, on, they swept, like clouds of grey at eve. 
On, on, they wound as wind the woodland streams ; 
They rested in the shadow-tent of Night, 
And dreamec} sweet dreams. 

The field of battle stretched beyond the hills ; 
The field was wide, and smooth, and clad in green ; 
Yet in the wooing shade of laurel leaves 
Were graves unseen. 
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CANTO V, 



Around the Arrow rose the silvery waves 
That well might seem some fancy work of art ; 
Each wave a casket for a diadem, 
Or dead king's heart. 

And in the wake a lengthened band of light, 
That at the farther point would part and break, 
And ride away in little wreaths of foam, 
Or wavelets make. 

Felice stood on the deck, the strong rough wind 
Rushed on her face so young and bright and fair. 
And made the ribbons flutter o'er her hat, 
And tossed her hair. 



CANTO V. II 



A shade of sadness lingered on her brow, 
A serious look lay round her dimpled mouth, 
And her pure heart reverted woman-wise 
Unto the South. 

" O South, thou lover-land of most that's sweet. 
And rich and warm and fairest to behold ! 
Bright star upon the downward point where shines 
The cross of gold I" 

Once more she heard her father's farewell words. 
Once more before his softened glance she stood, 
And saw him go from out the hallowed gloom 
Of house and wood. 

She heard the cry that fluttered from the lips 
Of that old woman, cold Aunt Isabel, 
And saw upon the withered cheeks*the tears 
That flashed and fell. 

Dear Rupert, who had loved in strength and truth ! 
Her thoughts went sailing back across the tide ; 
She rested her round chin upon her hand, 
And deeply sighed. 
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CANTO VI, 



Not bright nor dark, ah, name the unborn hours ! 
Although the dawn array itself in light, 
Black clouds may chase the sunbeams from the sky, 
Ere comes the night. 

Swift trampling feet upon the Arrow's deck 
Aroused Felice and broke the thread of thought, 
That with the rosy Past the present time 
Had all enwrought. 

Forth from the shadow of some bar or key. 
That decks with shell-wreathed form the tossing tide, 
The foeman's vessel steamed with cannon ranged 
On either side. 

From jib to mainmast of the schooner ran 
And o'er the war-man's decks the roving breeze. 



CANTO VI, 13 



To share with each its kisses equally, 
The boon of seas. 

Too late the breeze ! for in the hours of calm 
They lay between two peaceful fields of blue, 
And when the breeze came dancing round the rocks 
The foe came too. 

The fight though hard was brief. The greater ship 
Sent burning balls of iron through its foe, 
That tore the Arrow's sides, and shrieked, and 
seethed, 

Then sank below. 

A victor gains not always by his sword, 
The name of Hero we unjustly use, 
And grant it to the man who in fair fight 
Would flee or lose. 

The captive struck her colours. All hands sat 
Upon the after-deck, like useless freight, 
Whose ship is Chance, whose only pilot is 
What we call Fate. 
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CANTO VII. 



Felice paced forth and back across the court ; 
Near by, a sentry strode with even tread ; 
The sunbeams crowned with light his bayonet 

And her fair head; 

• 

And crowned the capital from whose white dome 
The Queen America is looking down, 
As though on New-world greatness grown up to 
Old-world renown. 

As high as eagles soar she stands and shines, 
And eyrie-like the throne her fame has won. 
She stands beneath the broad blue sky — above 
The rising sun. 

The same great sun that gilds the Alps with gold, 
That shines upon the Rhinelands-peasant's home. 
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That wreathes the palace and the cot alike, 
Made fair the dome. 

The girl and her rough guard paced on and on, 
Yet neither to the other looked nor spoke, 
But both felt sad when o'er the prison wall 
Child-laughter broke. 

Felice grew pale ; more pale, yet trusted still, 
Although the weeks seemed, months, the month a 

year, 
For Hope the beautiful, the angel-browed 
Stood always near, 

Nor turned her lovely countenance from view 
That ever wears a brave and peaceful smile ; 
She leans upon the anchor at her side 
For rest the while. 

Young Hope, the beautiful, the spirit-voiced, 
Who points with steady hand to skies above. 
And looks with earnest eyes into our own 
Her look of love ! 
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CANTO VIII, 



No star shone forth to light the realms of night, 
No sound pierced through the gloomy midnight air, 
No guardsman called in green Hibernians brogue, 
The "Who comes there ?" 

And through the gracious darkness of the night, 
Across the hill Felice sped with her guide, 
And only God beheld the captives' flight — 
None else beside. ' 

And as the dawn came springing o'er the heights, 
And shone upon the evil and the good. 
She, with her guidesman^ gained a sheltering cot 
Within a wood. 
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Where trees their lofty heads raised in the light 
And dark, beneath the broad and changeful sky, 
As freemen towering o'er the wrong in right 
Stand firm to die. 

A woman dwelt alone within the cot. 
Her face was paled by time and loss and woe, 
Beneath her cap her hair was silver-white. 
Her step was slow. 

'Tis only they whom Sorrow knows the best, 
To whom she. comes the most, and lingers long, 
Can comprehend the trouble in strange hearts 
From pain or wrong. 

She bade them enter in and rest their limbs, 
For this her cot lay far beyond the road, 
Reached by a winding woodland path that ran 
From her abode. 

" Rest here," she said, " for both are over-worn 
With long fatigue. And see, the child is pale ! 
To break the health and wear the spirit out 
Doth not avail." 

B 
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CANTO IX. 



The maid's companion was a sturdy youth 
Past twenty summers by a three-years' span ; 
Untarnished faith led on the hopeful boy — 
Resolve the man. 

And round his lips that often curled in scorn, 
Were marks of tender feeling — ^less of care — 
As though a mother's blessing in a kiss 
Still hovered there. 

By windings in and out of Fortune's web, 
Or dropping of a stitch, strange things occur ; 
So Rupert thought now when he met Felice 
And fled with her 



CANTO IX. 19 



With frugal fare the old dame spread the board, 
And bade them eat, nor dwell on useless fears, 
And prayed that God would give them many joys 
And fewer tears. 

Tears ! tears ! alas j she told them of the tears 
That through the closing of her story ran ; 
She told of the bright peace that blest her life 
Ere war began. 

The dear companion of her fairest days, 
Who woke the early love-song in her heart, 
Stayed not behind the bugle's first long blast 
That said, "Depart!" 

And next the youth, whose manhood's promise 
The stronger tie of life — their only one — [bound 
Crossed o'er the hills and went beyond her sight 
Where sets the sun. 

Alas r alas ! the Spring will come again. 
And Summer clothe the earth as oft before ; 
Yet o*er those hills the soldier and his boy 
Will come no more. 
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CANTO X, 



The day was sinking placidly to rest ; 
The trees were lit by glimmerings of gold ; 
And peacefully were gathered all dumb things 
Into their fold. 

A pine-tree, waving solemnly and sad, 
Was casting lonely shadows on the hill ; 
The little crickets chirped amid the grass — 
All else was still. 

Felice and Rupert and the ancient dame 
Were folded in the shadows, memory fraught ; 
And each had wandered far from present scenes 
In silent thought. 

Felice walked in the sheltering shade of oaks 
That raised their tops beneath the sky's wide field, 
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And stretched their branches forth, as though from 
Her home to shield. [war 

Young Rupert thought of glory he would win, 
And read in glowing letters his great name, 
And felt the crowning-laurel on his brow, 
And smiled on Fame. 

And she, the ancient one, looked calmly forth, 
As sailors watch some long-expected sail ; 
She felt no terrors in her sloping path 
Across life's vale. 

Then floated purple twilight o*er the land ; 
One star stole forth from its deep ether bed, 
To watch the coming of the moon that seemed 
A silver thread. 

And yet the dreamers in the dreamy tide 
Heard not the rustling steps of coming fate. 
Saw not the band that crossed the rustic bridge 
Beyond the gate. 
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CANTO XL 



The keen-edged lightning tells when storms are 

near, 
Some hearts have dark forebodings of their woe ; 
Yet unproclaimed through that soft eventide 
Swept on the foe. 

Loud rang the clanking spurs near by the cot ; 
The threatening gleam of sabres pierced the gloom; 
Then Rupert sprang from youth's deluding dreams 
To meet his doom. 

Then flashed a light upon the startled throng, 
And quiet fell on all the war-like band ; 
The leader spoke : " These are the Union guards ! 
And I command. 
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" Two fugitives from justice fled by night, 
And, madam, we have traced them to this spot, 
And you, a loyal woman, shield the crime 
Within your cot." 

A voice replied, made weak by force of time — 
" God knows me loyal to my country's cause, 
Yet not less loyal is my woman-heart 
To sweeter laws. 

" The laws of charity from holy writ. 
By which alone we may be sanctified ; 
Who first did make the laws and acted them 
Was crucified, 

** I gave my life's-companion to the field. 
From my heart's casket gave its last bright gem. 
My only boy. And now I go from earth 
To God and them ! " 

Then wearily she sank upon her chair. 
And Felice lifted up the silvered head ; 
The heart so emptied of its earthly hopes 
Was still and dead. 
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CANTO XII, 



At early mom the soldiers rode away, 
Rode through the mist and rain and chilly air ; 
And in their midst rode Rupert, hope-bereft. 
Dull with despair. 

And women glided quietly about, 
Or stood and talked in a low murmuring tone ; 
But Felice felt the loneliness of earth 
And wept alone. 

Then from the ribbon-belt that bound her waist 
She drew two missives forth. Their words were 

brief, 
One started sleeping pride within her heart. 
One, tears of grief : — 
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" Farewell, Felice ! the dawn must part us both ; 
Mine was the voice that prompted you to flee, 
Yet God will guard you, sweet, and let His wrath 
Fall most on me. 

" Look sometimes back on those poor prison days, 
Yet rich to one who shared your bitter fate. 
Who here records his thanks for meeting you, 
Alas ! too late. 

" Too late, or soon ! But, as a pilgrim led 
By some bright star that glitters near the dawn, 
Through pain or woe the memory of you 
Will lead me on. 

'* The day is breaking through the pall of night. 
And I, bereft of you, must cross the plain. 
Ride back among my foes to prison walls 
And bars again. 

" Forget me not in your child-worded prayers ! 
Tell God of me, and for my soul ask peace, 
God hears the pure, and answers all their prayers. 
Farewell, Felice ! *' 
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CANTO XIII. 



** My child, the usages of war are hard ; 
And they who overstep the bounds of right 
Must suffer for the sin of trespassing 
Where law is might. 

'* Your youth is as a golden shield to you, 
My voice in your behalf will soon be heard, 
Meanwhile, I leave you without guard or pledge 
Save your fair word." 

The rain had ceased ; and clouds, like isles of 

pearl, 
I-ay in the azure calm. Song filled the grove, 
As through the desolatioft of stern truth 
Young Felice strove. 
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And when the rays of yellow sunlight fell, 
And lay like warrior-trappings scattered round, 
Then Felice heard the sound of coming hoofs 
Upon the ground. 

And swiftly o'er the meadow swept the band, 
As over tender hopefulness sweeps pain ; 
And Felice saw them entering the wood, 
And then again 

Beyond the dewy glade they reined their steeds, 
Just in the shadow-belt along the wood. 
Alone the white-haired soldier crossed to where 
Fair Felice stood. 

He spoke to her : " My child, I bring you joy, 
And pardon for your wrong in this release.'* 
She raised her head, " Yet you may not return 
Before a peace." 

" Ah ! be not sad, Felice, my home is yours, 
A mother there will guard you by her love ; 
A northern pine-tree holding in its shade 
A southern dove." 
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CANTO XIV, 



The sunlight faded from Virginia's hills, 
And fainted at the portals of the west, 
And left the violet tints upon the world 
For peace and rest. 

And from the deep-hued shadows of the cot, 
Cast from the rugged cliflfs of Death's dark shore, 
The band rode out to light and life again, 
To come no more. 

The star-light shone from other worlds on ours 
Full tenderly and radiantly that night, 
And gleamed like jewels on the river's breast, 
So calm and bright. 
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Ah, river ! river, with thy low-set songs ! 
Thy banks with war's wild histories are fraught ; 
And from the sounds of weeping or remorse. 
Thy tunes are wrought. 

Thou fair Potomac, named for white-winged birds, 
The birds that sing their one sweet song and die ! 
Bright, bright Potomac ! swift pellucid stream, 
Blue as the sky ! 

Across the bridge that spans Potomac's stream 
The soldiers rode, and with them rode Felice; 
They gained the city ringed around by guards 
Of war and peace. 

Then Felice rested from the tears she wept, 
Unburthening all her heart's imprisoned pain. 
And rosy laughter dimpled her bright cheeks 
With mirth again. 

She looked not back but forward into Time, 
As, standing at the Future's golden gate. 
Youth lingers, in the blossom-tide of Hope, 
To watch for Fate. 
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CANTO XV. 



While nations in their weakness fall and die. 
Or by their garnered powers rise and stand. 
And deck with ships and armies leagues of sea 
And miles of land, 

Red War will reign and rule with forceful sword, 
And lesser ones of earth, whom Fortune scorns. 
Must yield the rose-wreaths to victorious brows. 
And keep the thorns. 

As from his prison-window Rupert gazed, 
on flashed upon his sight, 
[ fair Aurora crown the dusk 
nOTthem night 
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A horse with flowing mane and arching neck 
Bore on its back a form of girlish grace, — 
Felice, with unbound curls, with tender eyes, 
And round, sweet face. 

And by her side a veteran soldier rode. 
Whose hair, contrasting with the shining flow 
Of rich brown curls, seemed as the winter mail 
Of Alpine snow. 

To Rupert thus appeared the different ones : 
A towering oak beside a rippling rill ; 
A hearts-ease that for shelter grows near by 
A rugged hill. 

They curbed their steeds — dismounted — entered in. 
Where stood the keeper of the bolts and bars. 
Subservient to the stem, cold glance of him, 
The northland Mars, 

A man of nerve, the keeper, stout of limb. 
And in a prison-struggle firm and bold. 
Where locks were turned with iron ;— now and then 
With keys of gold. 
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CANTO X VL 



Felice held Rupert by his thin, pale hand, 
And smiled on him with red, ripe lips apart. 
Tears filled his eyes. The blood rushed to his 

Pain to his heart. [cheeks — 

" Oh, speak, my fiiend ! " she said, " who risked 

your life, 
And lost your liberty through me alone ; 
I, but for you, had lingered in this gloom 
And died unknown ! 

" And you, that but for me had sped from this. 
Through all our warm bright lands once more to 

range" — 
** Enough, Felice,*' he said, " God's ways are wise. 
Though hard and strange. 
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** I feel that you have come to say adieu — 
Good-bye, I love your womanhood and youth : 
Farewell is in your silence. Love the South ! 
And live the truth ! " 

He took her two white hands within his own 
And raised them to his lips, then turned aside, 
And all the youth-bloom of his manly face 
In anguish died. 

Felice, with downward looks, in silence stood, 
And trembled, as the leaves in Autumn shake : 
The soldier led her from the captive's view 
For pity's sake ; 

Such pity as a father well may feel 
Who knows the pain- wrung spirit of a child, 
Whose truth is fair, whose heart is young and strong 
And undefiled. 

And pity for the man whose heart was torn 

With that sweet, bitter thing whose name is love. 

Half learned on earth, made perfect to our souls 

In lands above. 

c 
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CANTO XVII. 



A SOLDIER captain, high and brave and true — 
Some men have on them all best honours thrust, 
And some in stolen plumes strut in the sun 
And through the dust — 

Who practised his beliefs in noble ways ; 
Wore fame as crowns are worn of loyal kings. 
Who place their trust above the world's applause. 
In better things. 

His love of friends grew more, but never less ; 
On broken faith he looked with sad surprise, 
As one might gaze on falling flakes of snow 
From summer skies. 
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He gave to woman courtesy — her due, 
Protection, such as strength to weakness owes 
And scorned to heap upon victorious deeds 
Insult to foes. 

A genial gentleman by Fortune blest — 
By Fortune kissed and sent upon his way ; 
A knightly soldier, welcomed in the hall, 
Feared in the fray. 

This man was friend and guard to young Felice ; 
And in a home by wife and children shared. 
An equal place for their sweet captive-guest 
Was richly spared. 

Above Patuxent's grassy-bordered tide 
The mansion stood, as castles stand in Spain, 
And round it, rich with dyes of gorgeous hue, 
A flower-chain. 

Here in the Summer, Autumn, and the Spring 
Great floods of music floated on the breeze. 
Till twilight shadows drew them to their nests 
In forest-trees. 
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CANTO XVIII. 



The eldest bora, the pride of heart and home 
Was Bertha, grand and beauteous to behold, 
Like to some ancient image, pure and rare. 
Of Grecian mould. 

Her eyes told of the intellect within 

That marked the broad low brow, strong and 

serene ; 
The cultured woman-mind, the golden dower 
That crowned her queen. 

Yet though her face was proud and still and calm. 
Yet though she walked with such indifferent air, 
whisper seemed to say at her approach. 
Beware ! Beware ! 
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One noon-tide as she sat bathed in the sun, 
Gleaming like some great statue white and gold, 
Felice stood timid, listening to the song 
That upward rolled. 

The song-words flashed as arrows from new lips, 
And sharp and swift as arrows in their flight, 
Hurled at some pigmy-wrong that dared to face 
Some giant right. 

Across the hills and under arching boughs 
A horseman rode who wore the martial blue, 
And Bertha, when she saw him, ceased her song 
And silent grew j 

And to her cheek a deeper life-hue came 
Up from her heart, then fluttered back again, 
And left her face most marble-like and free 
Of all save pain. 

Dismounting from his horse he greeted them, 
Felice and Bertha, then by common will 
They turned their steps away from glen and glade 
And crossed the hill. 
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CANTO XIX, 



Protected by the fair white flag that floats 
In times of war, the silent pledge of peace, 
Came missives from the hands of Southern friends 
Unto Felice. 

And then her tearful heart would yearn for home, 
And hope would seize Imagination's chain, 
Let slip the anchor, all the sails unfurl. 
And flee again. 

Adown the wide expanse of billowed-blue 
The bark sped on to lands she loved full well. 
And with the mighty heart-throbs of the sea 
It rose and fell. 
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But war is harsh and stem in all its ways, 
And stem are all the rules by war decreed ! 
Felice grown tired, turned for friends to foes 
In time of need. 

And thus had Robert Fenton learned the child, 
And all her little whims and woman ways, 
Until their friendship slid beyond the clasp 
Of hours and days. 

Then o'er the face of Bertha crept a change, 
And darker grew the warning in her eyes, 
As undemeath the shadow of a cloud 
Some deep lake lies. 

And thus they seemed unto the one to say : 
" Beware ! Beware, Felice ! Depart ! Depart ! 
Forsake the treasured wealth I hold as mine. 
And save thy heart" 

And unto Robert thus : *' Ah, how canst thou 
Prefer that child-like beauty unto me, 
Whose love endures through all things unto death, 
For thee ! For thee ! " 
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CANTO XX. 



Two armies met and fought \ one gained, one lost 
The victor-hero raised his stately head 
And listened to the cheers that woke his pride, 
But not the dead. 

Within a tent the conquered hero sat ; 
His arms were folded sternly o'er his breast : 
Yet to his face the sorrow of his heart 
Had upward prest. 

Upon the plain were scattered, far and wide, 
The southland blooms, the flowers of the north, 
That spring and summer in their sweetest moods 
Had ushered forth. 
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On hill and plain, and by the river's brink, 
They fought for right or wrong ; and bled, and died. 
The Grey, the Blue, in sunlight and in shade, 
Lay side by side. 

The sad-toned river gliding on its way 
Made sounds like voices through the meadow grass, 
That for the helpless dead sang vesper-hymns 
Or solemn mass. 

The wild sweet-brier twined its pinkest buds, 
And showered its bright leaves around the place 
Where Rupert lay, so still, so cold, so dead. 
With his white face 

Turned toward God, as if to ask His peace 
As faith's reward denied to him awhile. 
And God had surely answered, for his lips 
Wore half a smile. 

The sunlight quivered on the tin canteen. 
And on the gleaming rifle in the hand 
Of Rupert^ whose brave spirit had gone forth 
At God's command. 
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CANTO XXI, 



One morning when some wayward drops of rain 
Like baby-fingers tapped upon the glass, 
And washed the dusty faces of the leaves, 
And decked the grass 

As though a precious jewel had been set, 
Opal or diamond, on each slender head, 
• And in the tiger-lily*s vase of gold 
Tears had been shed. 

This morning Bertha sat and turned the cards 
Of many hues, like flowers in the snow, 
And said : " Felice, let's learn if your fair life 
Goes swift or slow." 

" Win me a ring ! '* said Felice, " one to wear 
For ever, on the hand near to my heart, 
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And I would have it bright and keep it so ! 
Use well your art ! " 

" No ring is here/' said Bertha looking wise. 
" A ring for me/' said Felice as she smiled, 
"Waits somewhere in the world" — "Ah, no 
Sweet rebel child ! [Felice ! 

" Yet hold ! I see a journey long and strange. 
And you, Felice, are drifting in a bark. 
The stream is swift and many sail that way, 
The way is dark ! *' 

Then Felice spoke, and blushing, turned her head, 
" I would not sail alone to any land. 
Ah ! seek again, dear Bertha, for that ring, 
To grace my hand." 

" A knight of wide renown will claim your heart." 
A step rang through the hall. With close-held 

breaths 
Spoke Felice : " Robert comes ! " and Bertha said : 
" Your knight is Death." 
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CANTO XXII, 



The eve was calm j a chain of shining hours 
Dropped in the warm, deep heart of Autumn da)rs, 
And scattered on the sward lay scarlet leaves, 
And o'er the ways 

That broke through grand old forest-lands and 

vales, 
Bright heaps of leaves were hedging them about. 
Where Autumn held her feast of Carnival 
Ere going out. 

Under the sails of perfumed breezes filled, 
Upon the river-bosom broad and free, 
A boat dipped down and flashed like wave-white 
Upon the sea. [gulls 

Bertha the beautiful, sitting near the prow, 
Seemed as fair Fame, with rare, deluding eyes, 
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The Fame that beckons man from love and faith — 
And Paradise. 

His hand upon the slender, gleaming mast, 
His face turned westward toward the sinking sun 
His dreaming heart turned to the future days 
Yet unbegun. 

The man was Robert, and the light that fell 
Upon his form with evening's tenderness 
Caressed Felice, as though it blest her youth 
And loveliness. 

The unreturning drifted on and on. 
We call. They answer not They will not speak. 
The silver-waves break moaning on the shores 
Of Chesapeake. 

Peace spreads her flag ; and on the battle-ground 
The blossoms blow, and silent is the drum ! 
Come back ! Come back ! The bay leads to the 
They may not come. [sea 



^ ^tihnU, 



From the early days of my childhood I watched for, and 
welcomed with each successive Spring, the coming of birds 
to the branches of a pear- tree that leaned against my chamber 
window. Seemingly they knew of my preference for the 
wild music of Nature. Under sunny' skies or cloudy they 
sang their songs. The birds will not sing again from those 
branches. The tree is felled to the earth. Silent gratitude 
is not sufficient where much is due. Do we not owe a 
tribute' to those friends whose songs are sung alike for us in 
joy as in sorrow ? 



THE AUTHOR. 



Washington, D.C, U.S.A. 
October 17M, 1872. 



THE SONG OF A ROBIN, 



AH! I am that glad-voiced Robin, 

That sat on the gnarled tree, 
And sang of the dew and sunshine 
That glittered for you and me. 
Awake ! Awake ! 

One day when the Spring came sliding 
Between the sun and the rain, 

I waked you from dreams and sleeping, 
And now I have come again. 
Awake ! Awake ! 

Far over the snow-peaked mountains 
She breaks through the leafy fold. 

Queen Spring, with her voice of music, 
And crowned with a crown of gold. 
Awake ! Awake ! 



1870. 
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THE SONG OF A BL UEBIRD. 



T KNOW that the Spring is with us— 

The wild, sweet Spring ! 
For I heard when the mom was breaking 
A Bluebird sing. 

And this is the song it .warbled : 

" Oh, rare and bright ! 
The daisies a-bloom in the meadow 

Are pink and white ! " 

The violets dot the hill-sides 

Where grass is green, 
Yet that which is brighter and fairer, 

Ah ! I have seen ! 
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Id a leaf-bound nook is hidden 

What I deem best : 
My Bluebird mate that broodeth 

Upon her nest 

And fairer than flowers below us 

Or stars above 
Is the dear little bird I sing of : 

My one Spring love ! 

1870. 
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THE SONG OF A REDBIRD, 



"pULL soon in the woodland valleys 

Pansies purple and gold 
Will drink from the lips of summer 
As much as their hearts can hold ! 

Fair children laughing and fleeing 

Over the grass-clad lands 
Will snatch with a lawless freedom 

The blooms, with their baby-hands. 

And just when the first star glimmers 

Over the wheat-land slope, 
And lingering comes the twilight 

In violet cape and cope. 
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Close to the rippling river, 
Lovers wandering down, 

Leave with the day that is faded 
The din of the toiling town. 

Filled are their hands with pansies, 
Filled are their hearts with love. 

And stars in the stream are counted 
As pansies of gold above. 

Oct, ^th, 1872. 
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A BIRD SONG. 



HEARD IN THE SHADOWS. 



T IKE threads of gold across a stream's soft 

flowing, 
Near where the lily-bells are richly glowing, 
O'er which the sweet air goes and stirs in going. 

Like to a pent-up heart's life-long desire, 
That, being low at first, bums high and higher, 
Until it spreads aloft its wings of fire. 

Then silence falls, like some strange truth unspoken. 
Whose power reveals a fair, false bond that's broken. 
The song I keep in memory as a token ! 

Virginia, 1869. 
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A HEART MELODY, 



T UST when the west with the sun is fair, 

Just when the angehis rings, 
Under my window, high in the air, 
A bright bird comes and sings : 

Sings till the sun goes down in the west 

Into the twilight hush, 
Away from the tree that holds its nest 

Its song-words ripple and gush : 

Ripple and gush to my deep heart-deeps, 
And wake in the silence there 

Some tender thought, or a hope that sleeps, 
Or an unsaid evening prayer. 

June \%thy 1871. 
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